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Home-Talk by J. H. N., Sept. 13, 1867. 

Wt may discern the difference between 

good and evil spirits, by noting the di- 
rection in which they perceive and act. True 
life works from the center, outwardly ; false 
life, from the surface, inwardly. Let us get 
the truth clearly in our minds, that God is the 
center of the spiritual world. Paul says, “ He 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach 
unto.” John says, “ God is light.” This 
light is different from the light of the sun ; it 
is God’s perception. The Spirit which ema- 
nates from him is a seeing as well as an illu- 
minating thing. This radiance from God which 
we call his Word, or his Spirit, is not merely 
an element by which we are enlightened and 
enabled to see, but it is a seeing element itself ; 
it isas it were, God’seye. How does God look 
onaman? He looks on him from a direc- 
tion exactly the opposite of that from which 
man looks on himself or on another. Man 
looks on the body first, and only with diffi- 
culty makes his way from the surface 
toward the central life, the interior myster- 
ies of the heart. God begins at the other 
end of the matter ; “he searcheth the heart ;” 
his course of perception is from the deepest, 
central things in us, toward the surface. 

This test excludes the pretended revela- 
tions of those who dwell principally on the 
outward mechanism of things ; it criticises also 
those medical systems which seek health 
mainly through the treatment of the body. 
The divine method is directly the opposite of 
these. From the time a person enters into 
fellowship with God, the opening of knowledge 
comes to him by truth from the center to the 
surface. The light of the natural sun shines 
on the outside of things, but the light of the 
spiritual sun shines on their interior. The 
merest child in faith, whose heart touches 
God, goes at one leap to the very center of 
the mysteries of the universe. There is no 
doubt in my mind, that Jesus Christ by the 
perfection and simplicity of his life, started 
from the very beginning in pure sympathy 
with the internal light, and worked from that 
outward. He understood the deepest myste- 
ries first. He may not have shown during his 
life in this world, a knowledge of such out- 
side things as astronomy and geology; but he 
studied and knew far deeper things by 





simple fellowship with the internal light which 
was born in him, and which he felt from the 
beginning, illuminating his heart. 


HOW TO KEEP RESOLUTIONS. 
Home Talk by J. H. N., Oct. 24, 1867. 
UPPOSE you have made good resolutions, 
in the old-fashioned way, and broken 
them; you have tried to stand by your pur- 
pose, but without success; and this has been 
repeated again and again until you have lost 
all confidence in yourself. And suppose the 
devil, taking advantage of your failures, stands 
ready to whisper at every new attempt, “ You 
will not keep your resolution if you make it.” 
That is a bad state to be in; one in which 
your case is apparently hopeless. But there 
is a way out of even this trouble, as can be 
shown. 

When the truth is clear, and you see your 
path plainly before you, and make in accord- 
ance with it a true resolution, then, instead of 
stopping to distrust yourself, and listening to 
the devil’s whispers of discouragement, there 
is another thing youcan do. Turn inward 
and reflect that God is interested in that reso- 
lution as well as you, and that if it becomes 
successful it will be a profit to him as well as 
yourself. Ile has produced it, and your keep- 
ing it is a common interest between you and 
him. When you have settled this point, the 
next thing is to put the resolution you have 
made, into the keeping of God’s spirit. This 
is an actof the heart which I cannot describe, 
but you can find out how to do it. Put your 
resolution into God’s hands ; trust him to keep 
it for you; trust him to make you keepit. In 
the first place, you can pray him to make 
you keep it at any cost; you can ask him 
to discipline and drill you until you do keep 
it, if it takes years of suffering. When you 
have asked him to do that, you can believe 
that he will do it. Instead of listening 
to the devil, who whispers that there is no 
use in your making good resolutions, for you 
will break them, turn your ear the other way. 
God is whispering, too; listen to him. He 
says, ‘‘ I can make you keep your resolutions ; 
trust me, and I will make you keep them.” 
Listen to this whisper, and talk with God about 
it, until you feel and know that he will do 
what he promises. 

We differ on this point from the teachers of 
the old revival school. They exhorted people 
to form good purposes, and assumed that by so 
doing they were teaching the way to be saved. 
But people broke their resolutions and so lost 
their hopes. Thousands of supposed converts 
at length took up the lamentation, “ The har- 





vest is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved.” They did not know how to insure 
their resolutions, by putting them into God’s 
care. In the revivals which are now coming 
there will be good purposes formed, as before ; 
but they will be insured and taken care of by 
faith, as they were not before. In other words, 
moral strength will be backed up by spiritual 
power. 


The power to make a resolution is a part of 
the machinery of the nature of human be- 
ings ; how to keep that purpose in eternal mo- 
tion is the thing to be sought. A man can 
make a water-wheel, but where is the water to 
carry it? Your resolution is good for nothing 
except as you can get the power of God upon 
it. Backed up by the spirit of God, moral 
power becomes omnipotent, and you can do 
what you please. Paul, referring to this re- 
inforcement, spoke the literal truth when he 
said, “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” By receiving the 
strength of eternal life into your moral power, 
you can overcome any passion; you can face 
any danger; you can ride the whirlwinds of 
hell without fear. This was Paul’s secret 
philosophy. He thoroughly understood that 
spiritual power can enter into moral power and 
make it almighty. This points out to all, the 
way of deliverance from seventh-of-Romans 
experience, and every snare of the devil. 
When you form good purposes, talk with God 
about them until you know that he has adopted 
them; then they become his and not yours. 
Transfer them to him, and your righteousness 
becomes his. Give up, to begin with, the idea 
that you can keep your resolutions yourself; 
put them into God’s hands; then you have 
nothing to boast of yourself, and yet you are 
omnipotent in righteousness. 


THE CONVERSION OF TRADES. 
RADES and businesses need to be convert- 
ed to God as truly as any other class of 
sinners. The business world is one of the 
strong holds of Satan ; the source of floods of un- 
belief that drown all convictions and thoughts 
about God, truth and righteousness. It is, more- 
over, the stronghold of selfishness, and claims 
great respectability for this sin, under the title 
of usage and custom. But venerable and hoary- 
headed as selfishness is, under the cloak of trade 
and commerce, it is being impeached, so to 
speak, by a congress that has been in session for 
1800 years—a congress that believes, with a 
united heart, that the resurrection power of 
Christ is abundantly able to carry on every kind 
of legitimate business in this world in the spirit 


of brotherhood, as well as perfect truthfulness 
and integrity. 
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Indeed, as believers in a celestial railroad, as 
well as in terrestrial ones, we opine that the for- 
mer is now not only under contract, but actually 
in process of construction. Its route is sur- 
veyed through the very heart of the commer- 
cial kingdom. All business on the road will 
be done on Communistic principles. This is no 
fiction, but sober truth. Precursors of Com- 
munism are everywhere seen in the wake of 
civilization, in such forms as free trade, free 
schools, combined industries, and fraternal asso- 
ciations of almost endless variety of character. 
Such are the signs of the times. The conver- 
sion of trades to God, is the same thing as their 
conversion to Communism ; and Communism is 
already in the field, laboring with as much zeal 
for a change of purpose in doing business, as 
ever characterized the labors of Lyman Beecher 
for the conversion of souls. 

The revival spirit is a leaven that will con- 
tinue to work, till the entire business world, 
with all its trades and professions, is as truly 
and thoroughly consecrated to the service of God 
as it has been to the service ofmammon. One’s 
business is so often a part of one’s life, that the 
conversion of the one without the other, would 
not be a conversion of the whole man at all, but 
simply a fraction of aman. Hence, one’s busi- 
ness needs the benefit of crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion—a surrendering to God—as truly as the 
soul and affections. In Communism, all busi- 
nesses, without distinction, are consecrated to the 
service of heaven from their birth. By thus 
making them ordinances of the worship of God, 
every trap, every bag, every bottle of fruit, and 
every spool of silk, manufactured under the in- 
fluence of the Pentecostal, revival spirit, will 
carry abroad honesty and faithfulness in every 
fibre of their composition. They are silent but 
potent preachers of that gospel which says, 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added.” 
The trapper will trap with Communism; the 
traveler, with his bag, will travel with Commun- 
ism; the tailor will stitch Communism into 
his garments; and the consumer of preserved 
fruits will eat Communism, and find it sweet to 
his mouth and stomach too, as it will digest 
well. 

All this is as it should be. The present age 
is a commercial and business one, and a gospel 
is no gospel that cannot grapple with it and con- 
vert it to God. Thirty years ago Charles G. 
Finney might possibly have conversed New 
York city, could he have got the two giant 
trades, dry goods and groceries, upon the anx- 
ious seat to be prayed for, as he did other sin- 
ners. But those principalities were too much 
for him. It is true they built him a Tabernacle 
to preach in, but with a tacit understanding that, 
though unconverted themselves, they should 
have seats among the ruling elders. It proved 
a fatal compromise. The Tabernacle was a fail- 
ure. Finney preached, but made no converts. 
Indeed, the commercial spirit was so strong and 
artful that it got the preacher himself upon the 
anxious seat; and not liking it, he fled to the 
woods at Oberlin. Ah! those merchant prin- 
ces were champions with whom Finney had not 
power to cope. Communism has begun the 
work, where Finney failed and left it. And it 
is a curious fact that the O. C. tabernacle—if 
we may call it such—is located directly oppo- 
site the ground on Broadway where the Finney 





Tabernacle stood. Worth street was formerly 
Anthony street, and the old Tabernacle was on 
the east side of Broadway, on the corner of 
Anthony. Splendid dry-goods stores now oc- 
cupy the same site ; as much as to say, “ We dry- 
goods conquered Finney and his revival, and 
drove them out of town.” But don’t boast; a 
greater than Finney is in your midst, although 
you know it not. 

To save human souls, God clothed his only 
begotten Son with human nature, and set him 
at work to conquer it. The business world 
must be conquered in the same way. And, to 
accomplish this noble work, God has brought 
Communism into the field, clothed with the spirit 
of business energy and enterprise, ready for 
any and all kinds of service, whereby every 
trade and profession needful to God or man, 
may be converted to honesty, truth and righteous- 
ness, and made acceptable servants of heaven 
on earth. G. C. 


THE MARK OF AUTHENTICITY. 


O candid reader of the New Testament 

will deny that it represents the primitive 
believers as expecting the Second Coming of 
Christ within their own life-time. Many will 
say that this expectation was founded on a mis- 
apprehension of Christ’s words; but all will ad- 
mit that it existed, and appears unmistakably in 
the writings of Paul, Peter, James and John. 
Paley draws from its appearance in the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians, an argument to 
prove that that epistle was written when it pro- 
fesses to be: that is, in the time of the first 
generation, or the generation cotemporary with 
Christ ; because if it had been a forgery of any 
later generation, the time being past, and no- 
body believing this expectation to have been ful- 
filled, it would not have been introduced into 
the book. We have said in a former article 
that Paley’s argument applies to most of the 
other books, and will now present some of the 
most explicit passages, which, according to his 
reasoning could not have been written after the 
first generation, premising that there are num- 
berless others agreeing by plain inference with 
them : 

In the 24th of Matthew, the disciples ask 
Christ when the temple should be destroyed,and 
what should be the sign of his coming, and of the 
end of the world, as if in some former conversa- 
tion he had foretold these events as coming in 
immediate connection. His answer accords with 
this idea. First he describes a series of events 
which should precede the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, then he describes the woes of the siege, and 
then he says: 


“‘ Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days, shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken: and then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven: and then shall all 
the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory. And he shall send 
his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and 
they shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other.” 

Then he makes this vehement affirmation : 

“ Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass, till all these things be fulfilled. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 


pass away.” 





Mark and Luke reiterate Christ’s promise of 
his coming immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, with the same vehement dec- 
laration that it should be within his own gene- 
ration. Here is matter, then, which could not 
have been written in any later generation, be- 
cause it has been belied in the common beliet 
of all generations since. The destruction of 
Jerusalem took place, according to history, with- 
in the time appointed ; but Christ’s second com- 
ing, because it was not with observation, has 
been denied from the time it should have taken 
place to this. 


In another discourse with his disciples, just 
before sending them forth to preach ( Matt. 10) 
Christ limits the time of his coming thus: 


“When they persecute you in this city, flee 
ye into another; for verily I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till 
the Son of man be come.” . 

Imagine any one writing this after the life-time 
of the disciples and after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, inventing this prophecy after Israel had 
no cities, and calling special attention to it by 
the same form of attestation as before, “ Verily 
I say unto you.” So imagine the following 
prophecy to have been invented after the gener- 
ation of Christ had passed away : 

“The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, there be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 

Notice here the same vehement “ Verily.” 
Christ’s saying to Peter concerning John, “If I 
will that he tarry till I come what is that to 
thee?” would have been an absurd invention 
after John’s reputed death. 


From the epistles we select the following texts 
as containing expectations founded on the literal 
construction of Christ’s words in the passages 
quoted above, and texts, of course, most unlikely 
to be fabricated after the time had expired for 
their fulfillment ; they are few out of many: 

“Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand.” Phil. 4: 5. 


“T pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Thess., 5: 23. 


“Ye have need of patience that after ye have 
done the will of God ye may receive the prom- 
ise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry.” Heb. 10: 36. 


“Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord....Stablish your hearts, 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 
James 5: 7, 8. 


“ Little children it is the last time : and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even now 
are there many antichrists; whereby we know 
that it is the last time.” 1 John,2: 18. 

Finally, in the book of Revelations, profess- 
ing to have been written by John, who lived, 
according to the verse last cited, in the “last 
time”—wmore strictly translated the last hour— 
the expectation of Christ’s appearance is im- 
mediate, and almost lost in sight. “ Behold, 
he cometh with clouds,” startles our ear in the 
beginning ; and the vision closes with these 
words: “ Surely, I come quickly.” 

If John did not write this book, the author 
must have forged it in John’s own life-time, an 
improbability not to be thought of, or, writing 
it after, he must have been so foolish as to in- 
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troduce a falsified prophecy to the sure discredit 
of his own invention. 

God be thanked that while the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the second coming of Christ 
within the life-time of his disciples, could not 
have been a forgery of a later generation, neither 
was any later generation allowed to expurgate 
this doctrine; but it remains to be the hope of 
the world, and, with all its other bearings, to au- 
thenticate the book in which it has lain so long 
an open secret. H. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 

HE principle of the division of labor, is car- 

ried out quite thoroughly in the world at 
large. It is assumed in a general way, that it is 
the duty of ministers to look after the interests 
of religion; of judges and lawyers to see to the 
administration of justice; of doctors to attend 
to health ; of farmers to attend to the cultivation 
of the soil, &c. Let us look at some of the re- 
sults of this arrangement. The farmers devote 
themselves with such zeal and energy to their 
calling, that they utterly neglect the very im- 
portant business of keeping accurate accounts of 
their doings. It is said that “ nothing is finished 
until it is reported.” According to that rule, 
there are but few farmers in the land who really 
finish their work. So little capable are they of 
giving clear reports of the outlays and incomes 
of their business, that my friend Albanus de- 
clares he has been all over the state, searching 
for somebody who knows something. 

Here is a distinguished editor, who has made 
his fortune at his business, and who has splendid 
theories about farming. He buys a farm just out 
of the city. His plan is to make farming a sort 
of relaxation from his editorial duties. How does 
it work practically? He gets somebody else to 
take care of his land, and all that he can do on 
it is occasionally to rush out of the city and 
chop wood for the benefit of his health. One 
would naturally suppose that he might do that 
without being at the expense of buying a farm. 
The doctor and lawyer complain that their work 
is monotonous and wearing; the farmer com- 
plains that his work is stupifying. The literary 
man has but a slender basis of solid facts to 
write about, for the simple reason that his busi- 
ness of merely reporting events, prevents him 
from becoming familiar with practical things. 

These we say are some of the fruits of this 
minute division of labor. Where is the cure ? 
It is evident that we cannot abolish this system. 
The division of labor constitutes the very foun- 
dation of civilized society, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The only remedy we can sug- 
gest, for the evils that. we have adverted to, 
is some arrangement whereby the same individ- 
ual can change his occupation from time to 
time, or can carry on two at a time, without 
loss or distraction. Such an arrangement can 
only be found in community life. There the 
principle of the division of labor is carried out 
far more minutely than in isolated society, and 
at the same time the co-operation of trades 
and businesses is established in such a manner 
that a person can step from one to the other 
without distraction or loss. The literary man 
can mingle practically with the things that he 
wishes to report. His productions are far 
more likely to have in them executive vigor, 
than are the writings of the man who merely 
looks on and reports. H. J. 8. 





THE LAW OF POPULATION. 

[The following article from the NW. Y. Evening 
Post, states in an interesting manner, one of the ob- 
served laws regulating the increase and decrease of 
propagation :} 

A MASSACHUSETTS OBSERVER. 

Dr. Allen’s paper read to the Social Science 
Congress the other day, pointed out a marked 
disparity in Massachusetts in the relative in- 
crease of the populations of foreign and native 
origin. In accounting for the difference he as- 
signed two causes, neither of which was very 
creditable to the Massachusetts women; the 
first the practice of secret crimes, and the sec- 
ond the neglect or violation of the laws of health. 
He represented that secret means of preventing 
offspring were resorted to to an alarming extent; 
and he averred, also, that our American girls 
take no physical exercise, and grow weak, dis- 
eased and impotent. 

But there may be other causes for the fact 
alleged, which were not adverted to either in 
the essay of the Doctor or in the brief debate 
to which it gav- rise. 

FOURIER'S VIEW. 

The great socialist thinker, Fourier, when he 
was pressed by the Malthusian objection that 
if he put society in better conditions of life the 
members of it would multiply so rapidly as 
still to press upon the means of subsistence, 
replied, No; because as you perfect the indi- 
viduals of a race you diminish their power to 
reproduce the species. He assigned no reasons 
for this dictum, but we suppose he deduced his 
conclusion from the general analogy of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, wherein, as. you 
advance in the scale of being, the reproductive 
power proportionally decreases. Lichens and 
weeds grow more profusely than flowers or 
fruits, and worms, insects and fishes have the 
power of increase tc a far greater extent than 
birds or mammalia, and these again than man- 
kind. 

DOUBLEDAY’S OBSERVATIONS. 

But more recently, Mr. Doubleday of Eng- 
land has taken up a similar thought, and has 
published a book called “ The true law of popu- 
lation, shown to be connected with the food of 
the people,” in which he supports his thesis by 
some curious statistics. His ground is not so 
broad as that of Fourier, but looks in the same 
direction, and is doubtless a part or corner of 
the same general field. 


Mr Doubleday begins his argument by a 
reference to the vegetable world, where, he says, 
it is a fact, admitted by all gardeners as well as 
botanists, that if a tree, plant or flower be 
placed in a mould either naturally or artificially 
made too rich for it,a plethoric state is produced 
and fruitfulness ceases. In trees, the effect of 
strong manures and over-rich soils is that they 
run to superfluous wood, blossom irregularly, 
and almost or entirely cease to bear fruit. 
With flowering shrubs and flowers the first ef- 
fect is that the flower becomes double and loses 
its power of producing seed; next, it ceases al- 
most even to flower. On the other hand, when 
a gardener wishes to save seed, he does not give 
the plant an extra dose of manure, but he sub- 
jects it to some hardship, and selects the fruit 
that is the least fine-looking, knowing that it 
will be filled with seed, while the finest fruit 
will be nearly destitute. 


PLETHORA OPPOSED TO FECUNDITY. 


Next, in the animal kingdom, Mr. Double- 
day argues that fecundity is totally checked by 
the plethoric state, while it is induced and in- 
creased by the deplethoric or lean state. Rab- 
bits, swine, sheep, horses, when overfed, will 
not reproduce; but break up their state of ple- 
thora, put them out of condition, as it is called, 
and they instantly resume their fertility. The 
story of the good old French dame, in the fable 


of “ Une femme et sa poule,” is in point. She 
wanted her pet to lay more eggs, and fed her 


accordingly; but the result, instead of being 
more, was no eggs at all. Overfeeding had 
done the business with the old woman’s hen. 
She got fat, and comfortable, but laid no more 
eggs. Mr. Doubleday says that tame pigeons, 
sheep, mares, and numberless sorts of other 
animals, when they are stuffed to satiety, do 
not want, or do not care to raise, or are inca- 
pable of raising others to the same satiety with 
themselves. Nature grows niggard when she 
is full; she restrains her abilities; she says, 
enough is enough, and let us make the best we 
can of those we have already in hand. 


QUANTITY SACRIFICED TO QUALITY. 


From these analogies in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms Mr. Doubleday infers that the 
same law applies to the human kingdom, The 
regulation of its numbers, he says, is subject to 
the same rule that controls the number of the 
inferior kingdoms. The power of increase is 
subject to the general law of individual perfec- 
tion. The higher you are in the animal scale 
the less capable you are of reproducing mere 
animals. The more manly you are, the more 
manly your offspring; but the less fecund and 
numerous they will be. Your individual per- 
fection is gained at the expense of the mere nu- 
merical growth of your race. 


FAILURE OF OLD FAMILIES, 


As a proof of this law, Mr. Doubleday 
adduces a great many striking and impressive 
statistical facts. Aristocracies, for instance, 
which are commonly wealthy and maintain a 
high standard of living, cannot keep up their 
numbers except by recruiting them from the 
outside. The patrician order of Rome, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, was continually diminishing ; 
even those families created by Cesar were extinct 
in the time of Claudius, So the burgher families 
of Berne dwindled, in the course of two hun- 
dred years, from four hundred and eighty-seven 
to two hundred and seven. The peerage of 
England, instead of being old, is quite new ; few 
if any of the Norman nobility remain; few 
date back as far as James the First; and more 
than half have been created since the year 1760. 
We have the testimony of Addison, who quotes 
Amelot, as to the extraordinary decrease of the 
Venetian nobility, although all the sons were 
enobled by birth. Chastellux and Heylin say 
the same of the French and Netherlandish no- 
blesse. 

THE LAW OPERATING IN NATIONS. 

What is thus remarked of limited bodies, 
and of wealthy corporations of a limited num- 
ber, Mr. Doubleday strives to show is equally 
true of nations. We have all observed how 
children swarm in the poorer parts of cities, 
while rich and well-to-do families are not apt to 
have them. There are numerous instances 





where the occurrence of misfortune, and conse- 
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quent privations, have given offspring to those 
who were childless in their prosperity. In 
Russia, where butcher’s meat is a drug, and veg- 
etables a luxury, the numbers to the square 
league are trifling. In Poland, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands, where the diet is mixed 
but plentiful, population is moderately dense. 
In India, in Ireland, and China, on the other 
hand, where almost no animal food is eaten, the 
population is excessive, and constant pauperism 
and periodical famines are the prevailing fea- 
tures of history. 


While the principle here adduced evidently “oper- 
ates to modify propagative results, it can scarcely be 
supposed to cover the whole ground. Spiritual 
forces must be allowed to have effect. Civilization, 
as it advances, will find in true science and self-con- 
trol an automatic governor, that will increase or di- 
minish the speed of the social mechanism as occa- 
sion requires. 

By the way, the paper of Dr. Allen, alluded to 
above, in which he impugns the character and hab- 
iis of American women, formed the occasion of a 
spicy debate in the late sessions of the Social Science 
Association. Mrs. Dall, when she thought the sa- 
vants of the society had gone far enough in their 
lamentations over female degeneracy, quictly held 
up to their astonished view, as one cause of tue pre- 
vailing lack of increase in Massachusetts, the profli- 
gate conduct of the men! Mrs. Dr. Young of Low- 
ell, sustained Mrs. Dall. The discussion now became 
too delicate, we are informed, for a public audience, 
and too much in the style of mutual reproaches, and 
was dropped. Mrs. Dall, however, pursued the sub- 
ject in the following letter addressed to the Boston 
Commonwealth : 


THE DEGENERACY OF WOMEN. 

Epitor or tHe ComMonwEaAttH :—You are 
aware that at the recent meeting of the Social 
Science Association, October ninth, a paper was 
offered by Dr. Nathan Allen on the “ Degener- 
acy of American Women,” and the consequent 
diminution of native births. My own opinion 
is, that the paper would have been more useful 
if it had considered also the degeneracy of 
American men; for our girls have fathers: as 
well as mothers, and, for a healthy, rising gen- 
eration, we need not only strong women but 
pure men. Men need not fancy that women 
cannot read the degrading secrets of their lives ; 
and I, at least, will never admit that want of 
muscle, sedentary habits, or over-education, on 
the part of women, have ever begun to do the 
harm, through them, that wanton lives in men, 
led without fear of God or regard to men, have 
steadily wrought. But, apart from this con- 
sideration, there was a crudeness in the argu- 
ments adduced which could not fail to strike both 
mothers and medical men. C. H. Dat. 

Such recrimination, instead of fastening special 
guilt on either sex, tends to show that society is or- 
ganically out of order. It has outgrown the condi- 
tions of the past, and is in the pangs of transformation 
to a new state, in which Christianity and Science 
will take a new hold on all the things of life. 


Tue Suez Sur-Canat .—This great work, to con- 
nect the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, appears to 
be now in successful progress. It has been asserted, 
and by some believed, that this canal was completed ; 
but this is not correct. According to a statement in 
the WV. Y. Evening Post, it is the completion of the 
fresh-water canal from Cairo to Suez—which is the 
important branch and feeder that supplies fresh 
water to the town of Suez and to the workmen on 
the line of the great canal—which has been con- 
founded with the completion of the great canal it. 
self. A letter lately received from M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the distinguished engineer and projector of 





this canal, states that “the activity of the opera- 
tions on the whole line of the works from Port Saiid 
(the new harbor on the Mediterranean), to Suez on 
the Red Sea, gives assurance that all will be com- 
pleted by the first of October, 1869. The works at Port 
Saiid, the northern extremity or beginning of the 
canal, are very far advanced. From this point south 
throughout to Suez, the breadth of the canal is to be 
increased from the original plan of sixty, to one 
hundred metres—about three hundred and twenty- 
five feet. M. de Lesseps reports that the steam 
dredges employed along the line (to lift out sand and 
mud) exercise a force equal to seventeen thousand 
horse-powers; i. ¢., equal to that of the whole French 
steam navy ; that they lift out eight hundred thousand 
cubic metres per month, and consume in the same 
time twelve thousand tons of fuei. 


THE HORSE-BARN WAR. 


} he is just as we expected. The trial of Marriage, 
which we said in our discussion with Dixon, was 
next on the docket after Slavery, is coming right 
along. The Democratic paper at Oneida repub- 
lished last week from our old Bible Argument, the 
strongest indictment of Marriage that we ever wrote. 
We printed that Argument nearly twenty years ago, 
soon after our settlement at Oneida; and for the sake 
of tairly disclosing our views and proceedings in the 
right quarter, we sent it at that time to the Governor 
of the State, to our representative in Congress, and 
to many other high functionaries. At the same time, 
we refrained from anything like a proselyting circu- 
lation of it, sending it afterward only to those who 
applied for it. The Oneida paper takes the respon- 
sibility of forcing the circulation of it. We believe 
it will do good. It is true, every word of it; and 
more than half of the people of this country will 
recognize it as an echo of their own secret convic- 
tions. 

By the way, there has been a mysterious change of 
base in the operations at Oneida. It seems from this 
last week’s article, that the man who begun the at. 
tack has backed out, and another man has taken his 
place, continuing the series over the same anonymous 
signature. The first man was understood to bea 
merchant. The present incumbent, we judge from 
the way he flings about scripture, must be one of the 
lower order of the clergy, probably hired by his pre- 
decessor. So now we have three motives in the field 
against us: 1. The Horse-Barn: 2. The Midland 
Railroad: 3. Religious Zeal. 


SENTIMENT VS. SCIENCE. 


HE editor of a prominent New York Weckly 
scouts the idea of regulating marriage so as to 
avoid the perpetuation of bad physical character- 
istics, and thinks that “ the course of true love should 
not be interrupted by grave inquiries into constitu- 
tional tendencies,” &c. This is the old, romantic 
sentimentality of the novels, and is about as unphil- 
osophical as anything can be. If Ralph and Ange- 
lina love one another, their affection must in no wise 
be thwarted, though their offspring are sure to be 
puny, sickly mortals, and wholly unfit material with 
which to populate the earth. We live in hope, how- 
ever, that this thing is not always to continue so, and 
that the science of propagation will not always be 
confined in its application to the vegetable and brute 
creation, leaving mankind to come into the world in 
a wholly hap-hazard way. Whether this revolution 
can be effected without uprooting the present mar- 
riage system, may well be doubted; but whatever 
change it may necessitate, we feel sure that it is one 
of the blessings the future has in store for the world. 


FOSSIL BIRD TRACKS. 


N Tuesday of this week, we were one of a 

party who visited the neighboring village of 
Baileyville to see some large bird tracks, in the red 
sandstone which is quarried near that place. On 
our way we called at the factory of Messrs Lyman 
& Co., who manufacture the ‘“ Universal Clothes 
Wringer,” and were pleased to see the evidences of 
extending use of this labor-saying utensil, in the 
busy, thriving aspect of their works. In addition 





to an immense number of wringers which they an- 
nually dispose of, they manufacture and sell Doty’s 
washing-machine, we are told, at the rate of 1000 per 
month. Welcome these helps for women ! 

The factory of this establishment derives its power 
in part from a small stream which is retained ina 
reservoir by a high stone dam. The coping of this 
dain consists of slabs of red sandstone six or eight 
feet square ; and on these slabs are seen about twenty 
impressions of the foot of some large extinct animal. 
They are formed of three claws or toes diverging 
from a heel and are commonly referred by Geologists 
to a gigantic creature of the bird kind, though one 
author supposes the track to be that of a reptile. 
The foot-marks that we measured were about four- 
teen inches long and thirteen wide, or in other words 
would be barely covered by a page of the CrrcuLar. 
The length of their strides was about four and one- 
half feet. 

These tracks must have been made at a time when 
the stone was at the surface of the ground, and in a 
plastic state ; probably when it formed the beach of 
the ocean or the sandy shore of ariver. Some of the 
tracks are partly defaced, as would occur on drawing 
the foot from soft mud or sand. These traces of a 
remote age awaken scientific interest in the Geolo- 
gist, and are very curious to the common observer. 


SINGULAR ADOPTIONS. 


ROQUET makes me think of tomatoes. Why? 

Because tomatoes, you remember, came into fa- 
vor so singularly. Who first cooked them, and 
learned to like them, and inoculated the public taste 
with their subtle essence, nobody knows. Weknow 
that our grandmothers hadthem. They called them 
love-apples, and let them grow in the corner of the 
garden to be looked at, but considered them little 
better than poison to eat. Suddenly these ruby 
love-apples captivated the popular appetite, and are 
now a table favorite in every house in the land. So 
croquet is said to have been known from antiquity, 
but indifferefitly esteemed, till three or four years 
ago, when it appeared like a new creation, and was 
soon found to be the most charming amusement 
ever invented. 

Well, croquet and tomatoes are symptoms of the 
age. The progress of civilization is marked by 
two changes: the elevation of woman to compan- 
ionship with man, and the substitution of truits in 
the place of meat, as human food. 'The abundance 
of tomatoes is favorable to the alimentive change. 
They are a delicate article of food, accessible to all. 
As for croquet, it is an out-door sport in which both 
sexes can engage with equal advantage ; and it is the 
only one, we believe, in which they can. Go back 
to the contests of the gladiators, to the jousts of the 
tournaments, then come down to cricket, boat-racing, 
and base-ball, they are all games of strength; and 
Women can never compete with men in muscie. 
Croquet is not a game of brutal strength. It requires 
a certain kind of skill, in which women can become 
as adroit as men. The old sports have gone by with 
the old trenchers and the times when a bullock was 
slain fora guest. Such isthe march of progress. H. 


WE have received from a Western correspondent 
an astounding statement concerning the extent of 
immorality that exists between the sexes prior to 
marriage. He says the fact is attested by conscien- 
tious and religious physicians, that according to their 
observation but a small proportion of men and wo- 
men arrive at matrimony in the state of purity which 
society demands. We dare not at present print his 
full recital ; but if anything like the condition which 
he depicts is true, the amount of deception which at- 
tends marriage is truly frightful. 


Tue publishers of the CuULTIVATOR AND CoUN- 
Try GENTLEMAN offer their paper free during the 
months of November and December, to all sub- 
scribers for the year 1868. The standard character 
of that journal, and the general good sense which 
characterizes its management make this a desirable 
offer to persons initerested in agricultural pursuits. 
Published weekly by Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, 
N. Y. Terms. $2,50 per year. 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 
....The last load of our coal (400 tons) was drawn 
Saturday. 
...-Eight hundred bushels of potatoes have been 
harvested. The whole crop is about one thousand. 


...-Thirty barrels of apples have been bought for 
Wallingford Commune, and were shipped by canal 
yesterday. 


....We sent this morning (Oct. 22) to a man in 
New Jersey, 8,000 Philadelphia raspberry plants, 
worth $500. 

....Between seven and cight hundred bushels of 
apples have been purchased for family use. Mr. 
Perkins furnishes our table with nice new cider of 
his own manufacturing. 


....Packing pears and quinces, and making jel- 
lies, is the business that is being prosecuted at the 
preserving-house at the present time. Preserved 
fruit is also daily being shipped to its places of desti- 
nation. 

...-The following is as near a correct statement of 
the amount of grapes harvested, as we are ale to 
give :—Total number, 16,139 Ibs. Damaged by frost, 
6,000. Those that were damaged by frost were made 
into wine and vinegar. 

....JOHN LEONARD gave us last night, (Oct. 21) a 
third article on “ Chemistry in the Kitchen.” The 
subject discussed this time was the manner of mak- 
ing coffee. Mr. L. was commended for studying 
improvements in the kitchen. 


....It is a sentiment of Demosthenes, that “he 
who receives a benefit should remember it forever, if 
he would approve his honesty; but that he who con- 
fers the benefit should instantly forget it, unless he 
would betray a sordid and illiberal spirit.” 

....-What a glorious thought, that we can become 
united to the great family of heaven, while here on 
earth—daily treading the mansions of the blessed, 
working for God and praising him in all we do, in- 
stead of thinking that we must wait until after death 
before we can realize any of these good things. 

....A field of corn was picked a few days since, 
and the ears deposited in the barn, where women 
and children and some men, with pumpkins, stools, 
boxes and cornstalks for seats, enjoyed the pleasant 
pastime of husking it; for the weather was warm 
and summer-like. The only regret was that there 
was not more of it, as a good many more husks 
ghan were obtained are needed for beds. 

....A warm-hearted friend writes: “Surely God 
is just like a Father, and he is a ‘rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. How much more 
abundantly is the prayer of my heart answered than 
I ever dared to hope for! Little did I think that what 
I wanted, was faith in Christ, which is the basis of 
Christian Communism. The Father ‘knoweth what 
things we have need of before we ask him.’ At 
times I feel like singing, running, dancing, working, 
playing, crying (for joy), all in the same minute ; but 
as I-can’t very well, I just keep right on steadily at 
work. There is one thing for which I feel especially 
thankful to God; it is this, that I have no cause for 
hesitating about opening my heart to you; not that 
there is nothing to be corrected, but you will be 
true; just as ready to reprove as to commend; it is 
what I love. I want no dark corners, I want the 
light everywhere. You will tell us if our letters 
come too often, and are too long; we know you 
have a work of your own to do, and it is our desire 
to be helpers in that great work. God bless you all.” 

FROM WILLOW-PLACE. 

....Traps to the number of 26,000 were made, 
packed, and sent off last week—the largest weck’s 
work ever done in the shop. 

....A new silk-spinner has been started this week, 
and another winder and spooler are nearly ready to 
Tun. The silk business is pretty lively these days. 

....An injudicious attempt, by one of our members, 
to correct a boy, an employee of the Trap-works, has 
led to some excitement and scandal in the neighbor- 
hood. Although our foreman was fully authorized 
by the boy’s mother to punish him for misconduct, 
y¢t the Community disapprove of the foreman’s ac- 





tion in the case, and think that such work had bet- 
ter be left to be done by the parents themselves. The 
affair has been adjusted, and the boy has resumed 
his work in the shop. 

WALLINGFORD. 


....A party of walnut-gatherers, one afternoon 
this week, brought home one bushel and three pecks. 


....A party of gypsies are encamped on the New 
Haven road, a half mile south of us. The women 
tell fortunes, and the men buy horses. 


....A field where an early crop of peas ripened, 
shows an effort towards a second crop by the numer- 
ous stalks which have come up and are now in 
blossom. 


....Some of our members continue to make daily 
visits to the Quinnipiac. The dash into its limpid 
waters gives a shock and sparkle like electricity ; but 
then comes the warm, reiicting glow. 

....Dr. T. R. Noyes’s engagement, as the assistant 
of Pror. BARKER in a course of chemical Jectures at 
New Haven, terminated with the course, this week. 
A small building is being fitted up here for a chemi- 
cal laboratory, for the use of our students. 

....J. L. Wurrrne, our associate in the Printing- 
office, is daily seen stealing away with palette and 
easel under his arm, for an hour’s study of the glori- 
ous autumnal tints. Some of Mr. Whiting’s late pic- 
tures evince great improvement. He has just com- 
pleted a painting in oils, of the Hanging Hills, taken 
from Mount Tom. It hangs in front of our editorial 
table, and is a very pleasant thing to look up at oc- 
casionally, from our work. 





MY TELESCOPE. 

T must have been given me at my birth. I could 

not use it at first, of course, and was hardly con- 
scious that I possessed it, until I became old enough 
to reason about things; then, having learned its 
power, it was my daily delight. Counttess scenes of 
distant beauty it brought near my view. 

But one day, notlong ago, I suddenly found that 
I had, all my life long, used my telescope exactly 
wrong. I had had ,the large end turned toward the 
world, magnifying the beauties and needs of the 
body, and the small end directed toward God, dwin- 
dling the wants of the soul to the scantiest portion. 
It had perfidiously shown me that external beauty, 
dress and fascination, made woman lovely; that in- 
tellect, genius and talent made man all-powerful. 
By turning the small end of my telescope toward 
God, the relative value of all things had become 
confused in my mind. The things which were of 
little account had assumed gigantic proportions, 
while those of really vital importance had been 
passed almost unseen. The soul within me had been 
left like a caged bird to struggle against its prison 
walls, starving and hopeless. Iwas appalled. So 
many years ali lost because my telescope was not 
rightly adjusted! I was ready to shatter the instru- 
ment; but a new-born hope arrested the destroying 
impulse, and tearfully, prayerfully, I began my life 
again. O, let us be sure that our telescopes are di- 
rected aright! Let us view the perishable joys of 
the world, which flaunt themselves so daringly, 
through the smaller lens, thus reducing them to 
their true standard of insignificance; but let us 
steadily hold the larger lens toward God, for it is the 
fathomless truths of eternity which need magnifying 
to our sight. T. C. M. 


Ex Prorunpis CLaMavi.—The following anec- 
dote of the elder BEEcuER is told by his son :— 


“ My tather,” says HENRY Warp, “loved to write 
at the top of the house, and I loved to get up there 
to watch him. He had a way of whispering to him- 
self as he wrote, and while he wrote with one hand, 
he rubbed his breast with the other. He could not 
bear to be buttoned into anything while writing, 
and wristbands, and collar, and vest were all sure 
to be pulled open as soon as he set to work. His 
coat was laid aside, and his suspenders thrown off 
his shoulders. He was a great lover of clams; and 
on one day, as he was rapidly driving his pen, a 
clam man passed the house, crying ‘Clams, clams !’ 
My father was so intent upon his sermon that it was 
several minutes before he realized what the sound 
was. Then he rushed to the window and hailed 
the man, who had passed beyond the reach of his 
voice. Clapping his pen behind his ear, father 





dashed down stairs like an avalanche, and, before 
any or all the women who were wont to lie in wait 
to catch him and put him in order; could arrest him, 
he was in full chase down the street, holding on to 
his pantaloons with one hand and waving the other 
in the air, shouting ‘Clams, clams, clams! He 
caught the man, secured his clams, and returned 
slowly, buttoning up as he went to the house and to 
his study.” 





QvEER Fisn.—We must supplement the above 
characteristic anecdote of Dr. Beecher by another, 
which has been told to us the present week by a 
relative of the distinguished Doctor. 


Dr. Beecher and his daughter Catharine being on 
a visit to the old Connecticut homestead, took occa- 
sion to go fishing together. After whipping the 
brook a while, they became separated, and the daugh- 
ter returned home without any fish. Leaving her 
fishing tackle in the yard, a hungry fowl spied the 
baited hook, and incontinently swallowed it, which 
of course cost biddy her life. The Doctor, having 
been unsuccessful as a sportsman was about this time 
returning home, when he found that his horse which 
he had left by the road-side had broken loose (as 
was apt to be the case when fastened by his master), 
and it was only by some effort that the animal was 
captured again. As the Doctor entered the house 
Miss Catharine said, 

“ Well father, what have you caught?’ 

“ A horse!” said the Doctor, alittle gruffly. ““ What 
have you caught ?” 

“A hen!” was the equally brief answer. 


A SCENE IN CHARLESTON. 

OLON ROBINSON, Esq., the well-known agri- 
culturist writer, recently called here with a friend , 

for the purpose of walking over the Community do- 
main. After taking him to the vineyards, raspberry 
yards, strawberry fields, &c., and listening to the 
many shrewd suggestions which the veteran rural 
philosopher let drop by the way, we invited him into 
our hall and had the pleasure of an hour’s social in- 
terchange with him in our evening circle. Refer- 
ring to his recent travels in the South, he said inci- 
dentally, that the greatest political speech he ever 
made, was ata mass negro convention in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., last March. On being asked to relate the 
incidents of the occaion, Mr. Robinson hesitated, 
through unwillingness to speak of his part in the 
affair; but on being pressed, gave the description 
which we present below. It was taken down phono- 
graphically by Miss T. C. Miller. Mr. Robinson’s 
tall figure, flowing white beard, and impressive man- 
ner of delivery, made the description highly effective : 
“The colored people of Charleston,” said Mr. 
Robinson, “had called a mass meeting to ratify certain 
measures that had been taken in a smaller meeting 
preliminary to thé formation among them of a Re- 
publican organization. On the morning of the pro- 
posed convention, I was in the office of Gen. Scott 
(the officer in charge of the Freedman’s Bureau of 
South Carolina), and while there, Chaplain French, 
who had a great deal of influence with the colored 
population, and several other leading men, begged 
of me to attend the meeting. I had no desire to go; 
I had no speech to make, no political theory to ad- 
vance, and did not care to exhibit myself. But in 
consequence of my connection with the Tribune, they 
wanted me to attend; and so, in view of that conside- 
ration, I went. Upon reaching the platform, I 
looked down upon a perfect sea of black heads. The 
negroes covered an acre of ground, standing as thick 
as they could stand. Think of looking down upon 
seven thousand black heads! It was the greatest crowd 
there had ever been in that place. The chairman was 
anxious to introduce me; but I held back. I had a 
bad cold, and was hoarse. The other speakers went for- 
ward. They were most of them colored men and spoke 
very well. Isaw that thecrowd caught and appreci- 
ated every point they made. I don’t believe you could 
collect seven thousand people together in this neigh- 
borhood, who would appreciate the points in a speech 
any quicker than those negroes did. In the crowd 
were mingled men and women all together. 1 must 
own that I got a little warmed up by noticing the 
quick apprehension they showed, and by what was 
said ; so I reached forward to the chairman and said» 
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“You may call me up when you find it convenient.” 
Directly the man who was speaking closed his re- 
murks, and the chairman, leading me forward, intro- 
duced me thus : 

“ Now, my friends, I want to call your particular 
attention to the next speaker. I am going to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Solon Robinson, one of the editors 
of the New York Zribune.” It was no sooner said 
than as quick as a flash the crowd evinced their sat- 
isfaction by cheering. They knew what the 7ribune 
was. It almost upset me. I had not made up my 
mind what to say. I merely intended to exhibit 
myself, say a few words, and then back out. But I 
felt now that I was bound to say something, any way ; 
and it was nota company of fools I was going to 
talk to either. At that moment it occurred to me 
that I might appeal to the religious feeling which is 
so peculiarly strong in this people, and so get out of 
the scrape with some credit to myself. It was while 
the cheering was going on that these thoughts passed 
rapidly through my mind. I pulled off my hat and 
bowed to them. Instantly, almost every hat in the 
crowd came off. I never saw such a sight. Pre- 
viously to this the speakers and audience had kept 
their hats on. When they got still, I stepped a little 
forward and began looking about me like one lost, 
as though I had no idea where I was nor what was 
going on. They were perfectly still then—I never 
saw a stiller set of people. I said: 

“WhereamI? Am I asleep? Will some one 
pinch me, strike ine, kick me to waken me, or tell 
me where I am?” 

“ Here you are, in Charleston, massa,” suid an old 
negro down in the crowd. 

“O no, my friends,” said, I “I am not in Charles- 
ton.” 

“Yes, you are, massa; this is Charleston, South 
Carolina.” ; 

They knew what was going on ina moment—they 
understood the acting. ‘Is it possible that this is 
Charleston?” I turned around. “Is that the 
citadel—the citadel of Charleston, near which no 
colored man was allowed to tread ?” 

“ Yes, massa, it is.” 

“| must believe then that it is Charleston, and now 
I begin to reafize what this assemblage of negroes is 
for.’ Lused to goto Charleston in former times 
and had witnessed great slave-auctions ; so I knew 
pretty well the language used by auctioneers. “You 
have come to be sold,’ said I. “Has all South 
Carolina sent her slaves to be sold to-day—and am J 
to be the auctioneer ? Step up here Sambo ; strip off 
your coat and show your back? Here is a good plan- 
tation-hand, one of the best in South Carolina. And 
Sally, here ; she isa first-rate cook ; who bids?” Then 
I looked about me and saw a really beautiful young 
yellow gir!; “ And here, my friends, said I, is one who 
is good for any purpose.” You never saw anything 
ring through acrowd as that did. They shrieked and 
grated their teeth. They understood the stress I 
laid on the words any purpose, as wellas I did. “I 
can get no one to bid,” continued I; “ What is the 
matter? Can’t i get a bid for the plantation-hands ?” 

“O no massa; we don’t like to be sold separate. 
We is all one family now.” 

“ You are all one family? Then as one family you 
must be sold. But who is to buy you all as a family? 
Who can pay a million of dollars for you? and yetI 
must sell you. Ab! Iheara bid. A million of dol- 
lars for this family of negroes! Going—going—gone! 
There! there! Look! (pointing upward) there is your 
new master. He who has bought you is hovering over 
you. Itis the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. He has 
bought all of ye, and paid the price with his blood. He 
died for you all!” The effect was astonishing, won- 
derful! There was weeping and groaning, and some 
women went off into spasms. I never saw such a 
scene in my life. 


Tue American missionaries who, for some years 
past have done a great deal for the cause of educa- 
tion among the Copts, have lately received a rude 
check from the Coptic Patriarch, who, during a re- 
cent tour in Upper Egypt, employed his time chiefly 
in persecuting the native Christians, and in burning 
all the Bibles and other religious books he could lay 
hands on. 





STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXIV. 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

rJXO the impatient spirit of the army, the voyage 

down the Mississippi seemed a long one; but 
the interval spent was not idle time. Among the 
compensations of our terrible war, is the better 
knowledge which our soldiers gained of the geogra- 
phy of their country, than could be gathered from 
books. The study of that wonderful river not only 
whiled away the time, but it gave us broader views 
of our nationality. Nations, at great expense, open 
ship-canals of a few miles’ extent; but the Great 
Architect of the destiny of America, made one for her 
extending thousands of miles, and opening a territory, 
the largest and richest in the world, for the use of a 
civilized people. Ifthe banks of the Amazon might 
rival it, their occupation is consigned to the remote 
future, by malaria and barbarism. Here is a climate 
so healthful that the very pioneers of its settlement 
report in their census-tables, bills of mortality one 
half better than the older states. Here, too, is a soil 
more rich than eastern gardens; and it is also.in 
a state of preparation for immediate use, such that 
the second year’s crop pays the cost of the farm. 

Here, the most advanced ideas of possible human 
progress, social and political, are pushed with enthu- 
siasm to the test of experiment. Though the old- 
world philosopher sees nothing but chaos present, 
and disaster in future, yet the dominion of law is 
here more perfect, and crime and pauperism are here 
more rare than in the older nations, while govern- 
ment is more stable than the prestige of thrones and 
the force of armies can secure. If our foundations 
are laid deeper than the forms of our compact; if 
the laws of our organization are more interior than 
that which is written ; ifa divine zeal for righteous- 
ness which Christ inspires, is the general ruling im- 
pulse, then these glad lands may well sing songs of 
millennial peace, which is typified by the gentle 
majesty of this great river. 

But the river is crooked ;. so crooked that the bows 
of our boat were turned to every point of the com- 
pass in getting southward. I never saw but one 
map which showed the Mississippi as crooked as it 
really is. It could not be more so. Like the river 
of life it flows to every man’s door, presenting its 
burden-bearing surface to the widest possible area of 
acountry, which yields such abundance as leaves no 
fear but that its distributions may glut the markets 
of the world, and so shut off the strife of trade. The 
dwellers of the Old World, and even of the Atlantic 
coast, appear to have some excuse for the unbelief 
which makes them feel that Providence stints his 
gifts; but the philanthropist who travels from either 
Pittsburg, St. Paul, or Omaha, to the Gulf, sees more 
to fear in the danger of ruin from a surfeit of wealth. 

The landscape of the river is of three kinds; first, 
the low lands which bear the gigantic forests of the 
“ American Bottom,” many hundred square miles in 
extent, whose timber it would seem that the build- 
ing and burning of all mankind would not consume 
for ages. This is interspersed with farms whose 
marvelous crops have made the “ western stories” 
of fertility, a proverb. Next come the rolling lands, 
with every variety of slope. Lest any should fail to 
be pleased with these, steep, high bluffs tower grandly 
up, and stretch their table lands far back, broken 
here and there by romantic ravines. Turbid bayous 
and malarious swamps are not wanting; but a purer 
air is nowhere breathed, than the ever-flowing winds 
of the high, open prairies. 

One gets some idea that this river is worthy of the 
attention which it receives, from the fact that its 
branches extend into twenty-four States, each of 
which is as large as some of the king-ruled powers 
of Europe. The strength of the principles which 
govern American society, is seen in the fact that 
twenty-six states are more loyal (without coercion 
except their own), to their common government, than 
the subjects of any human throne. 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing,” 
not so much because here every man is free to act 
his own isolated will, as because all are free (and 





there is no other freedom) to act out the inspiration 
which Christ works in their hearts. Submission to 
this power is the price which we have ever paid, 
and must ever pay, for our goodly heritage. 

Here and there the banks of the river rise in clay 
bluffs. Upon one of these, surrounded by nature’s 
loveliness, stands that beautiful city, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Its brisk business, extensive mercantile blocks, 
and large public edifices, give it the air of a north- 
ern city, while exotic plants, blooming with the 
maturity of June in the mild air of April, prophesy 
a paradise to come. 

The early participation of this city in the re- 
bellion, had called the federal army before it; and 
when, after the razing of a neighboring village, the 
approaching shells warned the city of its fate if it 
resisted, a hasty capitulation saved it. But the re- 
bellious element continued to be troublesome. When 
we were moored at its wharf for a week, the envi- 
rons of the city were filled with federal camps. On 
a promontory near by, was a grand fort bristling 
with cannons, which no boat could pass with the 
rebel flag, and live. Whole blocks were filled with 
army and sanitary stores, and great public buildings 
were crowded with thousands of our sick soldiers, a 
great host sent up from the idle, winter camps whose 
festering corruption proved hot-beds of disease. The 
beautiful park in the center of the city will be ever 
remembered by visitors for two peculiar ornaments. 
One was the many tame, grey squirrels which sport 
in the noble trees, and pick nuts from the fingers of 
the stranger: the other is the monumental statue of 
the pride of Tennessee, Andrew Jackson. Upon the 
pedestal of this monument were cut the memorable 
words of this patriot president, who, it was supposed, 
had nipped secession in the bud by their utterance 
thirty years before: ‘The Federal Union, it must 
and shall be preserved.” The words had been partly 
defaced by a rebel chisel. As I looked at the rude 
hacks made upon the fine marble, which, after all 
the futile blows that smote it in the dark, faithfully 
retained each scarred, but still legible word, I said in 
my heart, “As God liyes, so shall it ever be in the 
war between truth and error.” 

A soldier, sitting on a bench to enjoy the shade, 
and play with the pet squirrels which were protected 
from injury by a city ordinance (a favor which a 
portion of the people might ask in vain), told mea 
funny anecdote of rebel craft in carrying on trade 
in contraband goods. It was not strange that a 
horse should die, and that the owner should ask the 
privilege to drag the carcass into a swamp outside the 
lines, and the Provost marshal would, for sanitary® 
reasons, not deny such a request. But the sharp- 
eyed guard thought that there would be no harm to ° 
make sure that it was not a Trojan horse, for it was 
terribly swelled ; so he made a post-mortem examin- 
ation with a thrust of his bayonet, which ripped 
open the skin of the defunct animal; when lo! out 
rolled sundry packages of quinine and other valu- 
ables for which the rebel army had paid a great 
price in their need. But this pertinent thrust stopped 
the funeral of the horse, and the confiscated treas- 
ures were turned over to the government store- 
keeper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A STREET SCENE. 
Bayonne, N. J., Oct. 23, 1867. 

EpIToR OF THE CrrcuLAR :—Your article in a late 
CrrcunaRr, entitled “The Twin Revics”’ was called 
vividly tomy mind by a scene which I witnessed 
yesterday in Hudson-st., New York. 

A little girl about six years of age ran by me in 
terror. Behind her, running, was a woman, half 
intoxicated, and purple with rage. She caught the 
girl, and holding in one hand a little emaciated. arm, 
with the other hand she began beating the child in 
the face. The child ‘screamed at first, but after a 
few blows was quiet. ‘ 

I interfered and stopped the beating at this stage. 
The child was then dragged up the street, and the 
last I saw of her, she was again being struck in the 
face. . 

Behind what docs that wretch screen herself? 
What puts the power to abuse a child, into the hands 
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of an irresponsible and wicked woman? What is 
it that pulls down all barriers between passion and 
its victim ? Is it not the “ twin relic of barbarism ?” 

J. B. H. 





“TWIN RELICS” AGAIN. 
Oberlin, Ohio, October 24, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcuLAR:—I rejoice to know 
that you have made a vigorous assault upon the camp 
of the enemy, by your article on “ The Twin Relics.” 
Facts, as to the family as instituted, are stubborn 
things; but the Oneida Community has nothing to 
fear from the exposition of even all the facts in the 
case. 

Is there to be improvement in all departments of 
life, save the most important of all, to wit, the family 


institution ? Is this too sacred to be meddled with?’ 


Does the Bible or reason throw out any such hint? 
On the contrary, we know that both Christ and Paul 
withheld from marriage the sanction of their exam- 
‘ple; that Paul advised against it, and gave reasons 
therefor. There are at least Ants in the Bible, point- 
ing to Communism, such as that Christians after the 
pentecostal day, had all things in common, and none 
of the things they possessed were subject to exclusive 
ownership ; and the promise of a hundred fold more 
of the good things of this life, appears impossible to 
be fulfilled upon any other principles than those of 
Communism. No such hinjs as these are thrown out 
as to the improvement of the breeds of animals, the 
improvement of the fruits of the earth, as the apple, 
the peach, the potato, and in fact every thing in 
this line, to which man turns his attention. Con- 
sider the ocean steamer; the locomotive ; the mower 
and reaper; the sewing-machine and the telegraph. 
Oneida, it would seem, is not in advance of the spirit 
of the age. Let him prove it, who dares affirm that 
she is. Prejudice and education are against her, as 
is. every iniquitous system, it is believed ; for the fami- 
ly as now constituted, is a very hot-bed of selfishness ; 
whereas the complex family is, or ought to be, a 
school of love and benevolence. There is, or can 
be, but one objection to it; and this is in reality its 
greatest recommendation, which is, freedom and not 
slavery, absolute slavery, as to both sexes in the 
matter of love! The present arrangements as to the 
family, are hap-hazard, perfectly so. It is notorious 
that a very small percentage of those who come into 
the world through it, are welcome. Who would not 
blush at a complete and fair revelation of the family 
institution? Methinks Oneida alone could hold up 
her head at such an exposition. L. 


THE QUESTION OF SELF-INTEREST. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Oct., 20, 1867. 

DEAR CrirRcUuLAR:—Myself and wife have been 
readers of the CrrcuLAr for three years, though not 
subscribers. Ihave read inquiringly, being preju- 
diced against some of your doctrines. But this past 
summer I haye been brought in contact with the 
selfishness of the world in such a manner as to be 
obliged to take lessons of experience; and with 
such information as I could get from the CrcuLar, 
I must say, I am fully convinced that the doctrines 
you teach are true; and we wish to continue to learn 
of you. We have been married four months, and 
entering into that relation not as bound by law, but 
by love, we enjoy much happiness. But we are 
isolated, and hope to be so improved by searching 
for truth and living up to our highest light that we 
may accept Christ asour Savior, and be freed from 
sin. 

I wish to ask one question. I can readily see how 
all selfishness could be abolished in the Community 
family; but in your relations to outsiders as a Com- 
munity, can you avoid seeking self-interest? Perhaps 
much less of this spirit needs to be manifested by 
members of the Community, but I can not see how 
those who attend to the business departments, and 
especially the N. Y. Agency, can avoid circumstances 
which for the good of their own, compels a certain 
degree of seltishness. Please answer through the 
CIRCULAR. DR. E. Y. 

[No doubt a certain amount of what might be 
called attention to self-interest is necessary to carry 
on successfully the various businesses of the Com- 





munity. But we claim to have an object in view 
entirely different from the ordinary one of getting 
rich. Slavery is a mean thing, and yet a consistent 
hater of slavery may buy a slave for the purpose of 
setting him free. So as a Community, we feel at lib- 
erty to exercise the highest business activity, and ac- 
cumulate all the means we can, not for our own 
aggrandizement, but to give us the power to spread 
the gospel of Christ in the world, and to help re- 
deem mankind from the bondage of sin and selfish- 
ness. Every dollar and every heart in the Commu- 
nity are pledged to this work. —Eb. Cir.] 


FROM THE SOUTH. 
Holiy Springs, Miss., Oct. 15, 1867. 

EpiITor OF THE CrrcuLaAR:—I have with much 
pleasure and instruction studied the philosophy of 
your Christian and social organization. It seems 
to be a novelty, and yet isevidently sustained by 
Bible facts and coincidences. Having never been 
trammeled by partisan religious feelings, but hold- 
ing myself a student of all, I am free to endorse that 
which I esteem nearest the original pattern. 

The general condition of this country is very dis 
couraging. All business seems to point downward; 
bankruptcy is the rule, and success the exception. 
That it may be the clirysalis state just preceding a glo- 
rious and happy future,should be the hopeful prayer 
of all good people everywhere. I propose, there- 
fore, to cultivate a passion that I have long felt 
for horticultural pursuits, which, in the midst of so 
much natural adaptation, could, I think, hardly fail; 
and I wish to inquire what it will cost me to pur- 
chase enough Wilson strawberry plants to plant an 
acre. Please afford the information by mail to my 
address as above, and oblige, 

‘ Very truly yours, D. D. Ss. 

P. 8. Since writing the above I have come to 
town. Cotton flat, gloom and despondency are the 
prominent features. Cottondom is dead—her king 
is buried. Another field of peaceful adventure, or a 
darker midnight, is speedily at hand. Cotton will 
cease to be a commercial article, South, if the pres- 
ent status is maintained. D. Dz 8. 


[ Our correspondent is perhaps too despondent on 
the subject of Southern affairs. The South is in the 
condition of a person who has indulged in high liv- 
ing and over-loaded his stomach. It took in a vast 
mass of African ignorance and barbarism, because it 
seemed to be a pleasant mode of money-making, and 
now it has to go through some pain in digesting it. 
Let us hope that the process will end at last happily 
for all parties. In the mean time we should be glad 
to hear of our correspondent’s success in horticulture. 

—Ep. Crr.] 


FROM J. BURT, TO J. H. NOYES: 
O. C., Sept. 29, 167. 

I attended a Community bee at the Trap-works 
this forenoon. Our work was on a quantity of 
springs, preparing them for use to-morrow, so that 
our harmonic chain of operations in the various parts 
of the business might be unbroken. The time spent 
in this work, was to me, one of deep feeling and 
pleasing thoughts connecting the past and present. In 
my reflections on the past, I thought of your untir- 
ing labors—of your multiplied arguments and rea- 
sonings with the Community, designed to stimulate 
us to an unselfish enthusiasm in the cause of truth. 
I thought how earnestly and anxiously you had laid 
before us the idea of love to God an@man, as the 
great and only true motive-power of action, thus 
making work and worship identical. I thought too, 
of my own anxieties and prayers in behalf of these 
principles in the past. 

From this train of thought, I came to the present, 
and noted the surrounding scene. Before me, was 
a company of young men reared from childhood 
in our midst, mingled with men of gray hairs, all en- 
gaged in work with an enthusiasm seemingly impos- 
sible to be outdone. The lively, resolute stamp upon 
all faces, was that which seemed to say, I am ready 
for any call the emergency may require. Not the 
least active among these, was a late graduate from 
New Haven. In an adjoining room was a company 
of men, women and children, engaged in work in 





another department, all having the same glow of en- 
thusiasm. From this picture, my mind ran over each 
day of the week (now ended) since my arrival here, 
and 1 could see the same spirit of cheerful energy 
in each preceding day. Still further, I remembered 
that I had not seen a single instance of idleness 
among our people, but the same alacrity had met 
me in all departments where [ had been. AsI pur- 
sued these reflections, my heart swelled with emo- 
tion ; I felt like weeping tears of joy. I said, Here is 
in part at least, a reward of your labors, an answer 
to the anxieties and prayers of the past; an earnest 
too, of what Communism can and will do for the 
whole world. I passed from reflection upon this 
outward scene, to our evening meeting-room, where 
we have daily earnest confessions of Christ, and 
hearty expressions of devotion to the cause we 
are engaged in; and I said, Here is the main-spring 
of action. Work and worship are operating harmo- 
niously together—are married to each other. Is not 
here the beginning of a junction with Paul and the 
Primitive Church ? J. Burt. 





CLING NOT TO EARTH. 
BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 
Cling not to earth, false, fleeting earth ; 
Hold not her treasures dear ; 
Chase not her phantoms, which, when touch’d, 
Dissolve and disappear. 
Give not to earth thy warmest love ; 
But fix that love on high, 
Where purer joys illume the years— 
The years that never die. 


Cling not to earth, false, fleeting earth, 
Her fame, or wealth, or song ; 

What though her gifts were all thine own, 
Thou canst not keep them long. 

Fix then, oh, fix thy love in heaven, 
Where deathless pleasures reign, 

Surpassing far the bliss of earth, 
As bliss surpasses pain. 


New York, Oct. 1867. 





“ 


A New Eecrric Lient.—A new apparatus 
for producing light by means of electricity, thé 
invention of a Frenchman named Nollette, is 
now on exhibition in New York, and is exciting 
quite a sensation. Experiments made at the 
Battery, a couple of evenings since, proved that 
the light would throw its rays far enough to ena- 
ble the captain of a revenue cutter, six miles 
out, to read a newspaper with the greatest ease. 
The ordinary gas-light at the Narrows was en- 
tirely lost sight of in the greater brilliancy of 
its new rival. Theapparatus for producing elec- 
tricity is quite simple; it consists of horse-shoe 
magnets set in cylindrical form in a frame, with- 
in which is a revolving cylinder thickly set with 
bobbins of soft wire, which are made to pass 
rapidly between the poles of the magnets. The 
electricity thus generated is carried through a 
connecting iron to the illuminating apparatus, 
and two prepared wires at this point, where 
the circuit is broken, give out an intense white 
light. The expense of producing the light is 
said to be only two cents an hour, exclusive of 
engine power, and only a two-horse power en- 
gine is used in the New York experiments. The 
same generator will supply several lighthouses. 

—Spring field Republican. 








SIMILIES—GROTESQUE AND COMICAL. 


A grotesque simile is sometimes very ex- 

ressive. We may mention that of Daniel 
Webster, who likened the word ‘would, in Ru- 
fus Choate’s handwriting, to a small gridiron 
struck by lightning; of a sailor, who likened a 
gentleman whose face was covered with whisk- 
ers up to his eyes, to a rat peeping out of a 
bunch of oakum; of a Western reporter who, 
in a weather item on a cold day, said that the 
sun’s rays, in the effurt to thaw the ice, were as 
futile as the dull reflex of a painted yellow dog; 
and of a conductor who, in a discussion as to 
speed, said that the last time he ran his engine 
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from Syracuse the telegraph poles on the side 
of the track looked like a fine tooth comb. 

Similes of a like character are often heard 
among the common people, and are supposed 
to be the peculiar property of Western orators. 

Instance; As sharp as the little end of noth- 
inz; big as all out-doors; melancholy as a Qua- 
ker meeting by moonlight; not enough to make 
gruel for a sick grasshopper; useless as_whis- 
tling psalms to a dead horse; don’t make the 
difference of the shake of a frog’s tail; soul 
bobbing up and down in the bosom like a crazy 
porpoise in a pond of red-hot grease; as impos- 
sible to penetrate his head as to bore through 
Mont Blane with a boiled carrot; or to stuff 
butter in a wildcat with a hot awl ; as impossible 
as for a shad to swim upa shad-pole with a fresh 
mackerel under each arm; or for a cat to run 
up a stove-pipe with a teasel tied to his tail, or 
for a man to lift himself over a fence by the 
straps of his boots. 

A simile resembling these was used by Lady 
Montague when getting impatient in a discus- 
sion with Fox, she told him she did not care 
three skips of a louse for him. He replied in 
a few minutes with the following: 

‘Lady Montague told me, and in her own house, 

‘I do not care for you three skips of a !ouse.’ 

I forgive her, for women, however well bred, 


Will still talk of that which runs most in their 
head.—Eachange. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


BALTIMORE has elected the Democratic ticket by 
a very large majority. 

A TERRIBLE accident occurred at the Hoosac tun- 
nel, on Saturday, October 19, from the explosion of 
gasoline, by which thirteen men were killed. 

FOREIGN. - 

Tne treaty with the United States for the sale of 
the Russian Possessionsin North America, has been 
ratified by the Russian government. 


Tue Mexican government still refuses to deliver 
the body of Maximilian, on the ground that Austria 
must first make a formal demand for it, and thereby 
recognize the authority of the present adminis- 
tration. 

JUAREZ has been elected President of Mexico by 
- @ unanimous vote. 

Tue Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is ‘how 
in France on a visit to the French Emperor. 


GENERAL CIALDINI has been entrusted by King 
Victor Emanuel with the organization of a new 
Italian ministry. 

Accounts have been received from Candia of a 
conference between the Turkish Grand Vizier and 
a deputation of Cretans. The members of the dep- 
utation insisted upon the union of the island with 
the kingdom of Greece. 


AN arrangement has been made between the 
Anglo American Telegraph Company and the 
American Company, by which the present rates of 
the cable will be reduced full fifty percent. The 
reduction is to go into effect on the fifteenth of 
November. 


GARIBALDI has escaped from Caprera, and is now 
in Italy. He succeeded in reaching Foligno, when 
he was discovered and forbidden by Italian authori- 
ties from proceeding any further. 

Reports from Italy, though important, are very 
conflicting. Several engagements have taken place 
between the Papal forces and the Garibaldians, in 
which both parties have met in turn with victory 
and defeat. The Italian government appears to 
have acceded to the demands of the French gov- 
ernment, and has consented to abide by the treaty 
of September; therefore there is no longer any fear 
of French intervention, and the expedition prepared 
by Napoleon to be sent into Italy is countermanded. 
There is a very bitter feeling in Italy toward France, 
and the King is loaded with reproaches for submit- 
ting to the dictation of Napoleon. It is thought, 
however, that Italy is acting in concert with Prussia, 


and that Prussia is not ready for war, which may be 
the cause of the present submission of Italy to 
France. 





FIRE IN WALLINGFORD. 

About nine o’clock, Sunday morning, October 27th, 
the ringing of bells in the village of Wallingford 
called our attention in that direction, and a dense 
column of smoke was seen issuing from the Episco- 
pal Church. A party of our men instantly started 
for the place, while the rest of the family witnessed 
the progress of the fire in full view, three-fourths of 
a mile distant. It soon enveloped the whole body of 
the church, andemounting up to the tower where the 
bell was tolling its own fate, fed on spire and turret, 
until the whole structure fell into the blazing crater 
below. From the church, the fire first commu- 
nicated to Union Hall, a handsome three-story, 
building, on the south. The village engine, manned 
by the strong arms of the Accanant Fire Company, 


exhausted several wells in attempting to save the | 


building, butin vain. The roof caught; then tongues 
of flame were seen fastening on the interior, spread- 
ing from floor to floor, and lighting with lurid 
gleams the still unbroken windows. The doomed 
building was soon a mass of flame, spreading danger 
in other directions. Wallace Hall, a large four- 
story brick building next on the south, was several 
times on fire, but by the persistent efforts of a few 
men who maintained their post in the upper part of 
the block in spite of heat and smoke, the fire was 
limited to the wood-work surrounding the windows. 
Meantime the flames from the church had spread on 
the other side, and caught the stove and tin-ware 
store of Mr. Keeler. The goods were hastily re- 
moved from this building, and saved. But that was 
all. The store itself was soon destroyed. Mr. K’s 
house, standing only a few feet distant, was apparent- 
ly destined to follow its fate; but fortunately, by se- 
curing carpets on the roof and keeping them drenched 
with water, the further progress of the fire was 
checked. Several buildings besides those destroyed 
were thought to be in such danger that they were 
emptied of their contents, and the exposure of goods 
and household furniture for a long distance on the 
street, formed an unwonted Sabbath scene for this 
quiet village. The view of the fire from Mount 
Tom was picturesque and grand. 


It was first discovered about eight o’clock, and 
is supposed to have originated in the library in 
the rear portion of the Episcopal church, where a 
fire had been kindled a short time previous. The 
church was valued at $10,000, and was insured for 
$4,500. It contained an organ valued at $1,000, and 
a bell worth $500. 

Union Hall cost about $8,000; insurance $3,000. 
Messrs. Whittlesey, Curtis and Lewis were the prin- 
cipal owners. The upper story was occupied mainly 
as a Masonic Hall; the second story contained a 
public hall, and offices; the lower story was occu- 
pied by a store and restaurant. Messrs. Watrous 
& Co., (Fancy Goods and Confectionery) estimate 
their loss at upward of $200; insured for $500. 
Charles Schembre (cigar manufacturer &c.,) estimates 
his loss at $2,000; insured for $1,300. The Town 
Clerk, E. 8. Ives Esq., whose office was in this build- 
ing, saved all his valuable books and papers. _S. P. 
Keeler estimates his entire loss at $4,000; insured for 
$3,000. The church had been recently painted and 
otherwise repaired at an expense of $400. 


..+-THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Calls the project 
of building a railroad across the Atlantic, “ specula- 
tion run mad.” 


A Goop War Horse.—At a club dinner 
with a party of Nantucket people not long ago, 
one of the guests remarked that Nantucket 
horses were celebrated for their general worth- 
lessness, imbecility, and marvellous slowness. 
He said that a citizen sold one to a cavalry 
officer during the war, and warranted him to be 
a good war horse. The soldier came back after- 
wards in a towering passion and said he had 
been swindled. 

“ As how ?” said the Nantucketer. 

“ Why, there’s no ‘go’ in him, and yet you 
warranted him a good war horse.” 

“Yes, I did, and by George he is a good war- 
horse—he’d sooner die than run !” 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CrrcuLar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of O. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. 
ber of members, 9. 
Communities. 


Number 


Num- 
Business, boarding of students from the 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. ; 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oncida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 


Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. . 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some caset 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oncida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanv-Boox or Tne Onetwa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FAITH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tne Trapper’s Guipk; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
néw Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. AlLet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Back VoLuMes or THE “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 
[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 
Messrs, Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or Tux ONEIDA Community for gale 


they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcuar, and orders for 
our other publications, 


